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Summer and Winter as Seen Thru the Eyes of 
the Poet. 


The gladness and beauty of nature has 
been the theme upon which many poets have 
written. Some are more susceptible to its 
influence than others, and Lowell, our 
strongest, if not our best poet, stands with- 
out a peer in power to perceive and ability 
to describe the beauties of nature. Some- 
thing he had within seemed to answer to all 
he saw without, and he took keen delight 
in all that was beautiful. He has the power 
to make his readers feel what he felt when 
writing, and he often places us 


So nigh to the heart of God, 

You almost seem to feel it beat, 

Down from the sunshine and up from 
the sod. 


Lowell's description of summer and winter 
is the best that has, been given by any poet. 
Unlike the old world poets, who usually sing 
of May, he chooses June as the month, when 
nature is most beautiful! 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays, 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And. groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys: 


The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never aleaf nora blade too 
mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters 
and sings; 

He sings to the wide world and she to her 
nest, 

In the nice ear of nature which song is the 
best? 


Notice that he speaks of nature as thrill- 
ing with conscious life, but the beauty of 
that stanza cannot be explained by reference 
to figure, color or melody—there is a charm 
which words can never analyze. 

The influence that summer beauty has on 
man, the emotion of sympathy for our fel- 
low beings that is awakened by nature’s 
universal gladness, is beautifully expressed 
by Lowell in the lines: 

Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes floating back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 

Now the heart is so full that adrop over- 
fills it. 


And that is the only reason we can give,— 
we feel vigorous, happy and at peace with all 
mankind ‘‘ because God wills it.”’ 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 

Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving; 

*Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for the grass to be green, or skies to be 
blue, 

’Tis the natural way of living; 
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Who knows whether the clouds have fled? 
In the unsearred heaven they have no wake; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache, 

The soul partakes the season’s youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 


Read that description in the depth of win- 
ter, and if you do not feel the warm breeze; 
if you cannot hear the hum of the bees and 
the song of the birds, you will have summer 
in your heart, and every noble impulse in 
you will be wakened and quickened into life 
and action. 

Many poets have sung the praises of 
spring and summer, but at the mere mention 
of winter we shiver and draw into ourselves, 
But winter, too, is beautiful. Even as we 
could not know joy without some sorrow, so 
also could we have no summer without win- 
ter. Winter is the night of nature, the 
period of rest, and yet the time of prepara- 
tion for good work in the next season. 

‘ Lowell’s winter is cold and frosty, but 
nevertheless it is joyous and beautiful. The 
chill winds swept down from the mountain 
peak and 


The little brook heard it and built a roof 

*Neath which he could house him winter- 
proof; 

All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his 
beams; 

Slender and clear.were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight; 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down thru a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed 
trees, 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 

Sometimes the roof, no fret-work knew, 

But silvery mosses that downward grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine thru, 
and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush tops 


And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one. 

No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
‘Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene thru the summer days, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 


One beautiful thought this stanza has given 
me, is that even in the coldest winter we can 
see the warmest summer in the beautiful 
pictures of trees and foliage Jack Frost 
paints on the windows. 

That is a typical picture of winter without 
and 


Within the hall are song and laughter; 

The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 

And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 

With lightsome green of ivy and holly; 

Thru the deep gulf of the chimney wide 

Wallows the Yule log’s roaring tide; 

The broad flame-pennons droop and flap, 

And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 

Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 

And swift little troops of silent sparks 

Now pausing, now scattering away as in 
fear, 

Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer.”’ 


Such poetry has a natural alliance with 
our best affections; it carries us beyond and 
above the beaten walks of ordinary life and 
lifts us to a purer element. By Lowell’s 
description of summer and winter our sym- 
pathy is awakened and all humanity is 
dearer to us. 

NELLIE SCHOFIELD. 


oOo o 
Bravery. 


‘Well, for goodness sake, Tom, what's 
the matter? You've got the most woe-begone 
look on your face,’’ said Kate West, enter- 
ing the college department one morning. 

Tom was a rather nice looking young man, 
and no doubt usually looked pleasant, but 
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this morning something was evidently 
wrong. ‘‘I guess you’d look gloomy, too, 
if you’d been vaccinated and your arm was 
as sore as mine,’’ was his quick reply. 

**O, it’s your arm, is it? WelllI didn’t 
think you’d give up over a little thing like 
that. Ithought boys were brave, but it 
doesn’t seem like it the last few days. I’ve 
been vaccinated, Tom, twice, and it hasn’t 
hurt me a bit.. I think girls are a great deal 
braver than boys in things like this. Why, 
one boy nearly fainted, the other day, 
when the doctor scratched his arm.’’ 

“You can say and believe what you please, 
but if the vaccination takes on your arm, I 
know you will not think other people are 
such boobies. I dare say you’ll even have 
to stay out of school. Ono, I don’t wish you 
any such harm, but then you might sympa- 
thize with us poor victims.’’ 

‘OQ, Tom don’t be out of patience. Perhaps 
your arm does hurt you, but not so bad as 
you think. Mother always says that men 
can’t bear half that a woman can. I don’t 
think she is far out. When a woman comes 
to the test, she is brave. Ifmy arm gets 
sore, I’ll not let anyone know it.’’ 

““O, Kate, we’ll see when the time comes. 
It takes a woman to be brave,’’ said Tom as 
he went off, laughing in spite of the sore arm. 

Kate West was a general favorite in school 
notwithstanding her sharp tongue. Tom 
was one of her child-hood friends and she felt 
that she could say what she thought to him. 
But for all this, she had much respect for 
him, and knew that he was not a person to 
give up easily altho she accused him of being 
such. She had not felt the effects of vacci- 
nation and could therefore afford to laugh 
at those who were suffering from it. She 
didn’t mean all she said and Tom knew it 
better than anyone else or perhaps he might 


have been offended. 
Kate turned to her companions and said 


‘Poor Tom,’’ in such mock sympathy that 
they all had a hearty laugh. 

‘‘T wish I were not so hard hearted,’’ she 
said a moment later in a repentant tone. 
“‘T ought not to say boys give up easily, 
but they do all the same.”’ 

Three days later Kate did not come to 
school as early as usual, and her face did 


not look so bright and sunny. Tom looked 
up as she came in and said, ‘‘Why, Kate, 
what’s the matter? You are pale, and O, so 
sober.’’ 

‘Am I? now that’s bad taste. I ought not 
to look that way for nothing is the matter.”’ 

She was her own bright self for awhile, and 
her school mates thought she was right. But 
as the day wore on, a tired listless look 
came over her countenance, and several 
times she put her hand to her left arm, but 
quickly withdrew it, and tried to laugh it off. 

Tom kindly carried her books home that 
night, but said nothing about vaccination. 
She was tired she said and would be alright 
in the morning. 

Morning came, devotional exercises were 
called, but Kate was not in her usual place. 
All missed her, but said nothing. After de- 
votional Tom went downto Kate’s home. 
She was lying on the sofa, holding her 
throbbing head. She tried to smile when he 
entered, but it was a°sorry attempt. 

‘“‘Tom, it’s the vaccination,’’ she said, 
‘“‘and I’m so sick. I won’t say you are not 
brave again for it takes brave people to 
stand vaccination. I’m not brave, but you 
won’t tell the rest?’’ she asked imploringly. 

‘Of course I wont. I’m sorry for you be- 
cause I know what it is. I told you it took 
a woman to be brave,’’ said he with a mali- 
cious twinkle and such a sober face that Kate 
forgot her sickness and burst out laughing. 

When Tom left she begged his pardon and 
said, ‘‘I didn’t know what vaccination was, 
but I’m paid for it now, and I can’t blame 
you if you are glad I’m served just right. 
Vaccination is a perfect horror. 

A STUDENT. 


oo o 


Elder Geo. Cheney, a former student, and 
lately returned from the Eastern States mis- 
sion, spoke at devotional Friday morning. 
Elder Cheney returned to his home in 
Arizona. 


A debate between the oratory class and 
the ex-orators will be an event of the near 
future. The affirmative of the question, 
Resolved, That the State Board of Health 
should be upheld in‘their attitude respecting 
vaccination, will be taken by the X’s. 
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Our Darling. 


While strolling on the street one evening 
I was startled by a voice saying, ‘‘I tan’t 
find my mamma. Won't you tate me to 
her,”? 

I turned and saw the white upturned face 
of a little girl of four or five years. The 
sight of this little one, without a protection 
on this cold evening, touched my heart, and 
taking her in my arms I told her that I 
would try to find her mamma. I concluded 
to take her to my own home until I could 
find her parents or friends. She looked so 
tired and hungry that I asked her no ques- 
tions until she had been cared for by my 
wife. As soon as she was warm and happy 
I asked her name. She looked at me in a 
bewildered manner and I said, ‘‘What did 
your mamma call you?”’ 

‘*She talled me Darling,’’ lisped the wee 
lips. ‘‘Yes, dear, I know she called you 
that, but did she not’ call you something 
else??? 

The infant brow was clouded for a second, 
then she said, ‘‘She sometimes talled me 
Lily.”’ 

‘Where were you going, little one, when 
IT found you?”’ I asked. 

“‘T was doin’ to find mamma.’’ 

‘*But where is your mamma?’? 

‘‘T ’spect she has don to heaven and I 
wanted to see her so I torned out doors and 
walked a long way, but I toodent find 
heaven. Will you please show me the way? 
I want to do to my mamma.”’ 

The little eyes were filled with tears, and 
elasping her in my arms I told her she 
would have to stay with me until I could 
find her mamma. I soothed her into a peace- 
ful slumber and then thought the matter 
over. I decided to watch the papers for 
news of the little wanderer, and also write 
about finding her. My wife thought this a 
wise plan. 

I waited for weeks, yes months, yet no one 
came to inquire for the lost child. I began 
to think God had willed that we should have 
this little one to comfort our hearts for the 
loss of our only child. We had already be- 
gun to love this beautiful little stranger. 
She had such a sunshiny disposition that 


she seemed to carry pleasure wherever she 
went. 

Two years went by and still no inquiries 
came for our darling. It would have made 
us feel very sad to lose her now. 

One day a gentleman called on important 
business. He said, ‘‘I have just returned from 
Europe, and only this morning came across 
your advertisement.’’ (How my heart thump- 
ed, but I was soon reassured. ) 

He went on: ‘‘Althol am nota relative 
of this little girl, I believe I know something 
about her. Two years agoI lived in this 
city and knew a Mrs. St. Claire. She had 
no relatives but an only child, a little girl. 
While away I received word from home that 
Mrs. St. Claire had been killed in a rail- 
road accident and her little girl had not 
been found.’’ 

I asked him if he would recognize the 
child if he saw her. He said he thought he 
would, so I called Lily. A sweet voice 
answered, ‘' Yes, papa,’’ for by that name 
she had learned to call me. ‘‘I am coming.”’ 

In a moment she entered. She had grown 
much in two years, but she had the same 
beautiful baby face, and he recognized her 
at once. She looked at him shyly, but did 
not remember him, and clung tightly to my 
hand. ~ 

I felt from that moment that Lily was 
ours. I waited one more year and then 
adopted her. Fifteen years have passed 
since then, and our darling is a_ beautiful 
young woman now, and is soon to leave our 
home to enter another as the wife of her 
choice. Our hearts are sore at the thought 
of this parting, but she will be happy and 
we are satisfied. 


ooo 


Little grains of powder, 
Little drops of paint, 

Make a lady’s freckles 
Look as tho they aint.—Ha. 


Boyibus kissibus sweeta gallorum; 

Girlibus likibus, wante someorum., 

Papibus hearibus kissa someorum, 
Kickibus, boyibus outa the doorum, 
Darkibus nightibus, no moon shinorum. 
Climbibus feneibus, pantibus toreum.—We. 
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-After School. 


The day is done. The rows of empty seats 
are specter-like in the gathering shadows of 
evening that settle in and around the schvol 
room. <A few marks upon the black board, 
a few scraps of paper on the floor are all 
that remain of the day’s work. And are they 
all? The teacher surveys the scene of her 
labors and puts the same question to herseif. 

For six hours two score pair of eyes have 
been peering alternately at her and at their 
dirty little slates. For six hours she has 
been turning the soul-strings of two score 
lives, that some day they might break into 
grand symphonies of praise for the beautifnl 
and send thrills of delight from the music 
halls of life. 

Six hours she has looked far beyond the 
brown, blue, or hazel eyes that have beamed 
upon her and often has thought she saw 
flashes of light within, and often shadows 
of darkness. Fitfully she has had snatches 
of joy when she put forth a hint—an edge of 
a thought—which appeared to have been re- 
ceived gladly by a needful young mind; and 
snatches of sadness when a long—thought— 
of admonition has rebounded from a call on 
nature without making any impression. 

She feels the utter impossibility to realize 
the least of her hopes in respect to her child- 
ren. She has spoken, but ears were closed 
tho not ‘voluntarily; has acted but eyes 
did not perceive; has hesitated, stopped, 
considered, but the little ones only cast in- 
quiring glances at one another. Under pres- 
sure they have done their number work or 
made grotesque imitations of the drawings 
on the board, and when the hour of dismis- 
sal came with what gladness they rushed 
into the open air. The longed for delibera- 
tion had arrived. She feels how difficult 
the task to work with material she can 
neither see nor touch nor measure; the 
height and depth and length of which is 
more indefinable than that of air, a some- 


thing more subtle than light or darkness, 
growing or decaying by degrees as imper- 
ceptible. And all day long she has been 
working with this substance she cannot 
know, and now she would weep because the 
results are unknown. True, perhaps a pro- 
noun has been declined properly, a problem 
solved, a new fact in science carried; but 
what are these to her? To-morrow it may be 
the pronoun will have been forgotten, the 
problem be an evigma, the fact have lost its 
substance. j 

There are planets so distant as to make it 
impossible for the strongest glass to bring 
them within the range of vision. The hu- 
maneye is applied in vain. The outlines 
and positions of these remote heavenly 
bodies remain unknown—they cannot be 


seen. 
But the astronomer puts out his sensi- 


tised photographic plates and gets impres- 
sions, and from these photographic expres- 
sions the desired results are obtained. So 
it is with the teacher. She is beyond the 
child so far that it can ret no conception of 
the limits of her knowledge or soul power; 
thru its reason it can come to no conclusion 
concerning her worth. But its life is open 
and daily are delineated upon its imma- 
terial surface the outlines of the spiritual 
character of the teacher. At each close of 
day the lines are heavier and the faint 
touches of her more subtle features are as- 
suming shapliness. Her life is growing 
broader. Radiating from her affections, the 
center of influence, are life rays that pene- 
trate the apathy and inertness of the lives 
that cluster round her. What if facts are 
forgotten? The fruit season has not yet 
come. The currents of life have just begun 
to move. Far down in the depths of exist- 
ence is a stir. Knergies are awakening from 
the sleep of the eternal past. The hands of 
the mind cannot yet seize and hold. They 
are small and unformed, fit only for touch- 
ing and not for grasping and clinging. Tho 
the adjective is not remembered, the ex- 
planation of the example forgotten, the fact 
in science pass from the mind, there is no 
great cause for regret. The root fibers do not 
assimilate the clod nor the leaves absorb 
the entire rain drop, but the plant grows and 
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later bears fruit. The teacher gives out 
facts. The facts may slip away, but the im- 
pression of her soulful voice, the enthusiasm 
kindled by her earnestness, the glow of in- 
terest lighted by the quick flashes of her eye 
remain forever. 

These are the considerations that bring 
satisfaction after school is closed. They 
enable the teacher with joyfulness to put the 
work on the board for to-morrow, to bundle 
up her books with a hurriedness induced by 
good will to everybody, to say good night 
to the empty benches, and to spend the 
hours of darkness in a quiet slumber, as 
tho she were embedded in the clouds of the 
ethereal. 

1902. 
oo 6 
Discipline. 


The surest work of a good school is strict 
order, by which is meant not a death-like 
silence, but the enforcement of a wholesome 
system of discipline. It seems to be the in- 
dispensable condition and the sure result of 
work well performed. Altho without it a 
school or class might still move, the re- 
‘sultant clash would be likely to prove as 
disastrous as inactivity. 

To young teachers the work of establish- 
ing and maintaining a wholesome discipline 
is a most perplexing one. There they have 
occasion for displaying all the tact and in- 
genuity they can muster. A few specific 
rules have been given, and a list of things 
that ought not to be done, but otherwise the 
teacher must: depend upon his general 
knowledge and discretion to meet the exi- 
gencies that arise. The occasion often 
brings its own inspiration, and we some- 
times wonder at the readiness with which a 
wise solution of a difficult question presents 
itself. But here it requires a foresighted- 
ness that inspiration and impulse be not 
confounded. Often momentary decisions may 
do more to weaken the teacher’s influence or 
to establish his authority than can be done 
in weeks of ordinary work. 

A bit of unpleasantness once arose be- 
tween a teacher and a pupil during the 
recitation. The student, (a young man) in 
a flush of anger, had spoken to the in- 


structor in a very undignified and disre- 
spectful manner. Contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the members of the class, the 
teacher seemed inclined merely to caution 
against such remarks, and appeared as un- 
concerned as if nothing had happened worth 
noticing. Could it be possible that he would 
let such remarks go by unheeded! On the 
other hand, could not the student’s hasty 
words be overlooked, as he had some cause 
to feel ‘‘nettled?’’? Taking courage at the 
teacher’s calmness, mistaking it for a sign 
of weakness, the young man, now cool 
enough to realize just what he was saying, 
began his thrusts anew; the teacher, with all 
dignity and self-possession, merely an- 
swered, ‘‘ Brother, take your books and 


leave the class.’’ 
It is just possible that some who were in 


the class at that time, seeing what effect the 
teacher’s prompt action had on the general 
conduct of the students thereafter, will try 
to apply the same method the first time there 
is an opportunity. Herein lies a great 
danger; for what is good in one case may 
prove detrimental where the conditions and 
temperaments are not the same. This a 
young man found to be true to his sorrow. 

He had heard that a lady teacher when 
tempted to punish a stubborn pupil had 
moved the child to penitence and cheerful 
obedience by handing the stick to him and 
offering to take the whipping instead of ad- 
ministering it. Burning with a desire to 
display his self-sacrifice before his students 
and thus win their confidence and admira- 
tion, the on-looking teacher waited the first 
opportunity to imitate the lady teacher’s 
example. When it came, his willingness to 
submit to the whipping moved no compas- 
sion inthe students. The unruly boy, in- 
stead of being melted to tears, was glad of 
the invitation to thrash the instructor; and 
to end the fun he with his chums ejected the 
teacher from the room. 

During the first few days of school the 
pupils form an estimate of the teacher's 
character and ability; and as first impres- 
sions are often the most lasting, their con- 
duct is largely determined by the idea they 
form of their instructor’s governing powers 
at the opening of school. If he gives di- 
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rections and instructions with an easy grace 
indicative of firmness of purpose and confi- 
dence that the regulations will be complied 
with by every pupil, he makes a firm step 
toward securing good government. 

Too often the teacher shows weakness of 
decision at first, being in fear of making un- 
wise requests or judgments. To be sure 
there is danger that a hasty decision may 
have to be recalled, to the lessening of the 
teacher’s influence; but there is seldom ne- 
cessity for giving an important decision 
without a moment’s thought. The error to 
be avoided here is ‘‘thinking aloud.”’ 
What weakness is displayed by a teacher 
who in half audible tones gives oral expres- 
sion to the line of thought which leads up to 
his decision! Compare it with the one who 
does his thinking to himself and then 
answers with firm assurance. 

Altho the eye is a wonderful aid in main- 
taining order it may also weaken the 
teacher’s influence if it betrays by furtive 
glances suspicion of the pupil’s motives and 
actions. Mistrust manifested by the teacher 
toward the pupils cannot but act in both di- 
rections; while a reasonable amount of con- 
fidence manifested toward the students can- 
not beget a reciprocative confidence. It 
seems, then, that with ability to govern him- 
self, and an assurance that order can and 
will be maintained, good discipline is within 
the reach of any teacher. 

C. S. JARVIS. 


oo & 
Wait a Minute. 


How often do we hear such remarks as 
“wait a minute,’ ‘‘pretty soon,’’ ‘‘shortly,”’ 
“‘presently,’’ ‘‘by and by,’’ ‘‘in a second,”’ 
ete. ‘‘Procrastination is the thief of time,’’ 
and the name of such thieves is legion. 

It is not the loss of one-sixtieth of an 
hour that brings such painful regrets, but 
unconsciously the average American’s 
minute evolutionizes into hours; and soon 
days, weeks, and valuable years are squan- 
dered just by spending such small units as 
the minutes. Guard your minutes as the 
miser guards his dimes and a wealth of 
time will follow. 

There is a valuable warning, and not 


over drawn, in the oft repeated verse of the 
school boy, ‘‘For want of a nail the shoe 
was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was 
lost; for want of a horse the rider was lost, 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy—all 


for the want of a horseshoe nail.”’ 
Disastrous results are bound to follow de- 


lays. Others will be effected by our waiting 


a minute. 
A conductor held his train but a minute 


after time to wait for a belated passenger. 
This small unit of time could surely be gain- 
ed before reaching the next station! But 
another train traveling in the opposite di- 
rection, and being on time, met the late one 
and in the collision many lives were lost. 

The business man keenly realizes that 
slight delays often mean the loss of hun- 
dreds of dollars. His most hopless adver- 
tisement reads, ‘‘Lost, somewhere between 
sun-rise and sun-set, sixty golden minutes, 
each set with sixty diamond seconds; no re- 
ward is offered for they are gone forever.’’ 

Then, there is a phase of bodily disease 
accompanying dilatory habits of mind. 
‘Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears; the key often used is always 
bright.’’ Is it true that vagrancy is caused 
by waiting? The man who waits for a job 
and finding it waits for a better one, soon 
discovers that he doesn’t want any. 

Morally and religiously where do we 
stand who continually put off ‘til to-morrow 
the good deeds called for to-day? Grasp 
the present opportunity, it will never return. 
Hundreds of good resolutions are formed 
daily, but ‘‘waiting a minute’’ vitiates them. 
“The gulf between good intentions and 
deeds is the receptical of innumerable ‘wait 


a minutes.’’ 
How long will the progressive hosts of 


heaven wait for us while we procrastinate 
repentence? Most. pitiful are the lamenta- 
tions of the old man as we see him in penitent 
retrospection of a wasted life! Possibili- 
ties, hope, and life are lost in the meshes of 
good intentions, and when at last we apply 
for the gift of salvation we receive the 


answer, ‘‘waited too long.”’ 
‘*Procrastination thwarts the aims of life, 
overthrows empires, and turns worlds from 
their appointed spheres.’’ 
HEBE. 
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Energy. 


MEANING, KINDS, AVAILABILITY, ULTIMATE 
FORM, DESTINY OF UNIVERSE, 


[Reprinted from THE WHITE AND BLUE of 
last year by special request for the scien- 
tific department. ] 


Physics comprehends in its scope of study 
matter and energy. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss in a popular manner the 
subject of energy. 

Energy is the capability of doing work, 
and without it motion is unknown. Work 
can be done only as energy suffers transfor- 
mation; and wherever work is performed, en- 
ergy isstored up. The drawing of the loaded 
dray or the speeding of acannon ball are 
examples of it. Energy can be changed into 
innumerable forms but not destroyed, for it 
is as indestructible as spirit or matter. This 
fact places it among the enduring entities; 
and tho this was not known until long after 
Newton’s time, it has been most conclusively 
proved in our day by Thompson, Tait, and 
others. - 

There are two kinds of energy—potential 
and kinetic. Potential energy is the energy 
of stress or position. In all cases of this 
form of energy, stress or force is present 
but not motion. Potential energy is energy 
in the highly available form. The elevated 
pile-driver or the stone on the mountain side 
is anexample of it. Kinetic energy is the 
energy of motion, and is manifested by the 
dropping of the pile-driver or the rolling of 
the stone down the mountain side. These 
two kinds of energy are readily transformed 
one into the other. The snow and the 
glacier are forms of potential energy, but on 
melting they become kinetic as they flow 
down the mountain gorges. 

Tho the sum total of energy can be neither 
augmented nor diminished, no body nor sys- 
tem of bodies possesses energy except such 
energy as has been transferred to it from 
some other source. If, then, energy is inde- 
structible, and no object possesses it save 
through transmission, whence this energy? 
To this question, I would answer that all 
matter received its energy from the same 


power that vitalized the throbbing human 


heart. 
At this point let me call attention to the 


difference between force and energy, as these 
terms are often used interchangeably. Force 
is the space rate of transferring energy and 
may be increased ad infinitum. On the other 
hand, energy remains constant. A body 
may be laden with energy and possess no 
force. Force exists only when resistance is en- 
countered. The planets. whirling thru space, 
groan with energy but possess no force as 
they overcome no resistance. 

Tho there are only two kinds of energy, 
they may be manifested in various ways, as 
beat. light, sound, electricity, the driving of 
an engine, the flowing of water. In fact 
every motion in nature, every static condi- 
tion, is the expression of energy. A simple 
illustration of energy transformation from 
potential to kinetic, and vice versa, is seen in 
shooting a bullet directly up. When the ball 
leaves the barrel of the gun the energy is 
wholly kinetic, and as the ball ascends the 
kinetic is rapidly changed to potential until 
the ball reaches its highest limit. Then all 
the kinetic energy has been changed to po- 
tential. On descending the energy is rapidly 
reconverted into the kinetic form. 

All machines are instruments for the trans- 
formation of energy into available forms. 
The energy transmitted by a machine 
is always less than the energy expended up- 
on it. This is due to the friction of belt, 
burr, and wheel. The friction of the machine 
converts much of the energy into heat. The 
value of a machine is the ratio of the avail- 
able work done by the machine to the total 
work done on the machine. If the ratio is 
small, the machine is of little value. 

With respect to usefulness, energy may 
be divided into two classes—available and 
unavailable. The available is that form 
which may be converted into other forms of 
energy. The energy of a system is measured 
by the work it can do under the most favor- 
able conditions. Unavailable energy can 
not be so transformed. Uniformily diffused 
heat is the universal form of the unavailable. 
In any and all changes of energy there is a 
constant dissipation into heat, which quiekly 
diffuses itself into the unavailable form. 
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Such a wasting away constitutes the dissipa- 
tion of energy. Allenergy is rapidly taking 
this form, therefore the universe is unmistak- 
ably running down. 

Yet nature seems prodigal with her almost 
inexhaustible store. The energy of the moon 
has run down and our earth is rapidly ap- 
proaching that condition: and were it not for 
the energy received from the sun, she too 
would become as lifeless as the moon. [e- 
vitalized by this energy, the whole earth 
throbs with life and action. Our mountains 
are monuinents of potential eneryy: while 
the winds, the streams, and the seething 
oceans demonstrate the kinetic. Provo river 
alone produces sufficient kinetie energy to 
light up all the cities of southern Utah. The 
kinetic energy of the Mississippi river would 
produce enough electricity to light up the 
nation. And could man bridle the energy 
of the waves of the Atlantic ocean, there 
would be sufficient to turn every wheel of in- 
dustry, heat and light every home, plow 
every field, draw every vehicle, dig every 
grave, chisel an epitaph upon every head- 
stone, and drive the last nail in the coffin. 
What then must be the energy of the Pacfic 
ocean and the myriad streams that flow down 
to the sea? 

Prof. Langley has discovered that every 
three feet square of earth receives daily from 
the sun sufficient kinetic energy to produce 
one-horse power every second of the day. 
At that estimation every ocean steamer, if it 
could utilize the energy of the sun’s rays, 
would be propelled at the rate of 16 miles an 
hour. As immeasurable as this vast amount 
of energy is, the earth only receives one 
two-billion-two-hundred-millionth part of 
the energy radiated from the sun. And of 
this small fraction the amount stored up in 
vegetation and coal is only an infinitestimal 
part. Yet to it, and the sun’s rays, we owe 
our mortal existence. It would seem as tho 
we are ‘‘children of thesun.’’ But the Lord 
declares that the light of the sun is the glory 
of Jesus Christ, then we are after all the 


children of God. 
Does it not seem that nature is prodigal 


rather than economical? All the processes of 
naturetransform the available tothe unavail- 
able energy. Following backward into the 


darkling dawn of creation, we are led to be- 
lieve that all energy of the universe was in 
the available form called entropy. That was 
‘*in the beginning.”’ 

‘‘With no less certainty physical science 
points to a time when entropy shall become 
zero. All the processes of nature must then 
cease. [Even the earth itself, as lifeless as 
the moon, can no longer circle round the 
glowing sun, but both and altogether, in 
one dead mass, ust hang in everlasting si- 
lence in the boundless night of space. The 
marvelous mecbanism will then have run 
down and no further motion or life-process 
will be possible unless some new order inter- 
venes of which we have no knowledge or 
conception.’’ This is the voice of science 
hurtling thru the minds of men. But the 
voice of Jehovah declares that, when the 
earth waxes old like garment, -and the sun 
grows dim with age, He shall give new laws, 
reawaken the marvelous mechanism of the 
universe. Then will all energy and all na- 
ture live again. 
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The Art to Please. 


‘You may boast the wealth of Croesus, you 


may have a Cesar’s power, 

And the fame that wins the future may be 
your easy dower; 

But if one modest quality you cannot add to 
these, 

Your case is poor and pitiful; I mean the 
art to please. 


*Tis tact that parries eloquence, a famous 
poet said, 

For it is not the wisest intellect that always 
gets ahead; 

There is a mild persuasion which plays so 
well its part, 

It baffles pompous phrases, and defies the 
speaker’s art. 


Since life is full of friction, and our paths 
are sore beset 
By obstacles that hinder us, ’tis better not 


to fret, 

But try the gentle manner, whatever comes 
to tease, 

And practice with suavity the helpful art to 
please. 


—Joel Benton. 
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College hall presents an imposing sight at 
devotional. The large and closely packed 
body of students makes a picture worth see- 
ing. Every eye beams intelligence and every 
soul is elevated by the inspiring anthems. 
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Little by little pleasing features are being 
added to the school. The esthetic taste of 
two of our lady teachers recently prompted 
the gift of a beautiful picture of the Madon- 
na. The gift is appreciated the more that 
it came unexpected. 

ao Go 

We understand that the University Chron- 
icle is ‘‘way in the hole,” financially, and 
as a result will be discontinued. The Chron- 
icle has always been an honor to the Uni- 
versity and it willbe adisgrace to the school 
if it must stop for want of a little money. 
Evidently patriotism in that institution is 
on the wane. 

90 8 
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Exchanges newly received are the Red and 
Black, Reading, Penn., and the Vidette, 
Wadsworth, Nev. 
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Changes have been made on THE WHITE 
AND BLUE local staff, occasioned by re- 
porters discontinuing school and others 
becoming tired of the incessant ery of 
“‘copy.”’ 

6066 

THE WHITE AND BLUE acknowledges the 
receipt of a handsome invitation requesting 
our presence at a ‘‘swell’’ ball to be given 
by the University. Unfortunately all the 
staff were vaccinated recently which made 
it impossible for anyone to attend, even tho 
two of the pen-pushers were in Salt Lake 
City at the time. 
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The Academy has been affected very little 
by the hubbub over vaccination. When the 
order came from the Health Board to vac- 
cinate, vaccination began and up to the 
present time eight hundred seventy-nine 
students have complied with the regu- 
lation. Among so many—if anti-vaccinist 
stories be true--there should be several 
cases where bad results occurred, yet there 
is not one. 
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There is talk among the college boys of 
organizing a basket hall team to try for the 
championship of the school. It is a good 
idea and should be pushed. Already we 
have had expressions from the other col- 
leges to the effect that they want to meet us 
Basket ball is the 
popular game this year, and the athletic es- 
sociation should take the matter up imme- 
diately. 


as soon as convenient. 


If we are going to keep the laurels 
we won last year gigantic efforts must be 
put forth from now on. 
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Nineteen Twos Get Married. 


A horrible mistake occurred last issue. 
Two prominent members of the school were 
married and THE WHITE AND BLUE failed 
to record the momentuous events. On being 
‘‘rounded up”’ the local staff swore that the 
events had not escaped them, but that out of 
delicacy they had left the matter to Mal- 
colm Little, who was managing the paper in 
the absence of the editor. Malcolm, it ap- 
pears, knew all about this matrimonial af- 
fair and could undoubtedly have given our 
readers a magnificent account of the same. 
But he didn’t. Therefore, with a prayer to 
Aphrodite that she will inform our unso- 
phisticated mind in all things pertaining to 
love and marriage, we venture upon our 
subject. 

The story commences some time last sen- 
ester. The students will remember that Mal- 
colm Little and Francis Kirkham evinced 
great fondness for each others company to- 
wards the last of the semester. Of course 


there was nothing irregular about-this, but 
Within the light of to-day it is clear that 
they were hobnobbing over love. It is evi- 
dent that the gentlemen became fanatical on 
the subject. Thus when Cupid sped two ar- 


rows the gentlemen were willing victims. - 


Then came the period when THE WHITE 
AND BLUE local box received more love 
sonnets than it could hold. 

To make a long story short Francis, the 
first day of the new semester, walked around 
introducing Miss Zina Robinson as his wife, 
while Maleolm only a few steps behind gave 
it out that Miss Lizzie Galbraith is High 
Exhalted Ruler of his heart. 

The marriages took place the same day, 
Jan. 2nd, in the Salt Lake Temple, being 
the first performed in the new century. 

THE WHITE AND BLUE wishes everybody 
concerned all kinds of joy. 
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Wm. Lewis will be the accompanist for 

the: BY, A chow tromc now om 


After a Splendid Winter Sale 
on Boys’ and Gents’ Clothing we 
have a few things left, excellent 
for School Wear. For a short 


time we 
Gui of all Peeks 


And you have them from $4.00 
to $9.00 a Suit. Gents’ Dress 
Shirts 85c. to $1.50, while they 
last 75c. Gents’ and Ladies’ 
Shoes 10 to 25 per cent. below 
anything else in town. Ladies’ 
Spring Dress Goods just in. 

The definition of 


“PASSEY ** 


Is Honest Goods Below Others’ 
Prices. 


i 


H 
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WHOLSALE 


Fruits, Produce, Eggs, Alfalfa Seed, Honey, Hay and Grain, 


WM. M. ROYLANGE, 
Co-op. Wagon and DiCachine Company’s fine of 
BAIN & WEBER WAGONS, COLUMBIA 
& RACINE BUGGIES, DEER & OLIVER 
STEWART STOVES & RANGES, STEWART HOT BLAST HEATERS, 
CRESCENT AND STERLING BICYCLES. 
CALL AND SEE ME. 
Remember, too! sell Floor, Feed, Hay & Grain, at Retail & Deliver to all parts of City, | 


CHILLED PLOWS. 


i 
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Miss Snow has decided to follow the very 
manly occupation of a Smith. 


The last selection played by the Academy 
brass band Friday night was composed by 
Prof. Miller. 


Miss Zora Smith, who is now working in 
the State Legislature, spent Sunday in 
Provo. She expects to return to school in 
the near future. 


Mrs. Malcolm Little visited the school 
on Thursday. That was the cause of Mal- 
colm’s exceedingly good nature in his 
classes that day. 


Sanders, as he slipped on the stairs.—‘‘] 
had better be careful or I’ll fall and break 
my neck.’’ Miss Gee, quickly.—‘‘No danger. 
Rubber won’t break.”’ 


Teacher.—‘‘Give me an example of the 
correct use of the word: ‘too.’’’ Young 
lady.—‘‘T’ve been made feel too many bad 
already.’’ The teacher fainted. 


Miss- May Ward, sister of Prof. Ward 
and a graduate of ’97, is with us. She takes 
her seat with 1902, in devotional, and we 
hope she will join our number ere long. 


More than half the students who took the 
missionary course: last semester are back 
again. Six of the old members have gone 
on-missions, and two or three are now tak- 
ing the regular school work. 


Walter Cliff, a 1902 and one of the gym- 
nasium force, has discontinued school and 
is going to turn his energies to practical] 
pedagogy. Walt will teach in Emery 
County. His success is unquestioned. 


We cannot but wonder why the Athletic 
Association is not taking advantage of this 
fine weather. It certainly is time we were 
commencing our spring ‘sports. Field Day 
will come on us like a ‘‘thief in the night’’ 
and then who will get the blame if we are 
defeated? We suggest that measures be 
taken to start the little ball rolling. 


- elected for the second semester. 


It looks as tho some of the 1905 girls are 
about to join the 1903s—if not the class the 
boys. 


The class of 1905 is the first in school to 
pay up the snbscription for THE WuHitTEr 
AND BLUE. Fifty-three of the sixty-two 
members are subscribers. 


The commercials are glad to have William 
Bonner back with them again. Mr. Bonner 
is aa star baseball player as well as a 
prominent class member. 


Birdie came to English D; 

Prof. Nelson couldn’t see 

What she wanted in a class 

Where the brains were made of brass. 


Birdie dashed against the door, 

‘*Poor thing, her head is made of lead.’ 
But when she tumbled to the floor, 

The Professor rushed to view the dead. 


He knelt beside the trembling brown, 
That once had sung so sweet and loud: 
The students, too, did gather round 

To view the sealer of the clouds. 


He raised the fallen, kissed its breast, 

And reverently his head did bow: 

And every one did do his best 

To brush the tears from off his brow. 

‘‘T’ll bury this my own dear self,’’ 

Sobbed teacher, and students o‘er and o’er, 
When, ‘‘Rubber,’’ screamed the little elf, 
And chirping, he flew out the door. 


At a class meeting held Jan. 21st, the of- 
ficers of the commercial class of 1901 were 
Following 
is the result given in part: Alf Robinson, 
P. G. Clark and J. B. Henry were the can- 
didates for president. Clark’s vote for him- 
self made Robinson an easy victor, notwith- 
standing Ercanbrack’s determination to 
suspend the rules and put Henry in by ac- 
clamation. Miss Miller was elected vice- 
president and Miss Preston, secretary. 
The class has a strong organization, and 
the members are well pleased. 
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Miss Laura Boley of American Fork, a 
former student of the class of 1901, visited 
Sunday school last Sunday. 


Allen—‘‘Say, do you knowI started in 
life as a barefooted boy ?’’? Phelps—‘‘Well, 
I'll tell you right here I wasn’t born with 
my shoes on.”’ ; 


Normal student in room 7.—‘' What office 
is this?’’ Commercial—‘* Wholesale house.”’ 
Normal (pointing to next office ).—‘‘Is tiis 
the halfsale house?’’ 


Samuel H. and David Andrews, energetic 
1902s, have recently returned to school to 
continue their studies. Welcome back again 
boys: we wish more of our old classmates 
would be inspired to do the same. 


It is a good thing to be early, but———? 
Prof. Warnick came hurridly into room 7, 
Friday morning, at exactly 8:48, tapped the 
bell and dismissed Bro. Cope’s commercial 
spelling class. Bro. Warnick evidently 
thought he was dismissing the advanced 
book-keeping students for devotional. It is 
to be hoped the librarian will overlook the 
otfence. 
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Miss Olive Pulley of American Fork was 
among last week’s visitors at the Academy. 


The class of 1900 was represented in Sun- 
day school last Sunday by Miss Lizzie 
Maiben, Miss Ovena Jorgensen, and C. E. 
Berry. 


All students who passed thru room D last 
Saturday morning were favored with de- 
lightful strains from the ‘‘new orchestra. ’’ 
Bro. Higgs was the pianist, Bro. Cope the 
violinist, the music inspired one,—toget out. 


Bro. Cope, inCommercial Spelling—‘‘ Bro. 
Brasher, how is claw-hammer spelled??? 
Rube —- ‘‘Claw-hammer ? C-l-a-w-h-a-m- 
m-e-r, claw-hammer.’’ Bro. Cope—‘‘Cor- 
rect; but where is the hyphen placed?’” Rube 
—(after some thought) ‘‘ Betweentheclaws.’’ 


The State Legislature (of the academy ) is 
hard at work making laws for both citizens 
and students. One legislator was so bold as 
to introduce a bill prohibiting any young 
man from escorting more than one lady to 
any gathering held under the auspices of the 
academy. Of course, the enacting clause of 
said bill was promptly stricken out. 


BOOREY & WOOD 


CARRY THE LARGEST LINE OF GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS IN TOWN. 


COME TO US FOR 


SHOES, 
HATS, 
CAPS, 
4G eae 

L : ie as 

DRESS SHIRTS,| LADIES’ SHOES A 
HOSERIES, 

UNDER- SPECIALTY, 

WEAR. 


FIFTH DOOR WEST OF BANK CORNER. 


J. BECK’S JEWELRY STORE. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and Silver Watches, Fine Silverware, Plain Gold Rings, Diamond, 
Opal and Fancy Rings. 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND THE BABY, 


The best selected and assorted stock in the County. The prices are the lowest 
for good Warranted Goods. 


WATCH WORK AND JEWELRY MAKING OF THE BEST. GIVE MEA CALL. 
J. BECK, THE JEWELER. 


E. 
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Heber C. Jex of Spanish Fork was a 
visitor at the Academy. 


The Basket Ball girls of last year have 
presented the Academy with a picture of 
their team. 


Tables and cases for the apparatus of the 


. Hinckley Laboratory are being made by the 


boys of the woodwork department. 


The boys in the domestic science depart- 
ment are doing excellent work. We expect 
them to give us a banquet before long. 


It was ina 1904 class meeting discussion 
ran rampant. The question was on the ad- 
visability of having printed programs for 
their anticipated ball. As was customary 
Karl H. arose to air his valuable ideas. 
He thought it most nonsensical to intro- 
duce tedious programs, for they were fur- 
nished twice a week by the polysophical and 
the literary societies respectively. After a 


. ten-minute. speech Mr. H. had his coat-tail 


pulled, and a friend, sensitive to the ridic- 
ulous, gave in aspirate tones, the explana- 
tion of the meaning of a program ball while 
Karl turned all colors of the rainbow. 


Prest. Brimhall will lecture to-morrow 
before the teachers of Salt Lake county. 


Prof. Keeler had a severe attack of the 
grippe, which prevented him being in school 
two days this week. 


Superintendent A. C. Nelson has asked 
that THE WHITE AND BLUE be sent him 
that he may keep it on file in his office. 


The vacancies in the presidency of the 
First domestic ward have been filled. Clar- 
ence Jarvis was chosen president with H. 
E. Robinson and Peter Peterson as coun- 
selors. Karl Hopkins, the former president, 
is now second counselor to James P. 
Jensen... 


Mrs. Ida Smoot Dusenberry spent two 
days at the capital last week promoting leg- 
islation relative to kindergarten work. Mrs. 
Dusenberry has great hopes that a bill will 
be passed making the school age five in- 
stead of six years, and providing one year 
of kindergarten work. Leading educators 
are in favor of the move, and should it suc- 
ceed it will greatly advance our public 
school system. 


T. T. DAVIES, 


ARCHITECT. 
UNION BLOCK. P.0.BOX24, 


Provo City, Utah, 


‘“SWEETLY THINE.?? 


STARTUP CANDY CO. 


CG. A. Pederson, 


~ —Dealer in— 


GROCERIES AND _ PROVISIONS. 
PROVO, UTAH. 


Bicycle Shop, 


All Kinds of Repairing, 
Brazing, Vuleanizing, 
Enameling. 


Extras in Stock, WHEELS TO RENT. 
SPECIALRATES TO STUDENTS 


Mail Orders romptly Filled. 
FRANK RAMSEY, 


THE BIKE MAN, 


Students! 


Send your work to the 


Domestic Steam Laundry, 


It’s the only up-to-date Laundry in 


Town. 


JAMES HOLMES, 
PROPRIETOR. 
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Mr. Kelly—‘‘Whereisthe Osinomination?’’ 
W. A. C.—‘‘Down in the legislature is 
where we nominate ’em.’’ 


The 1906’s must be very popular. Of the 
fifteen students recently chosen to make 
room D more attractive, nine were 1906’s. 


Three hundred dollars worth of apparatus 
has just been received for the laboratory of 
natural science. Each student can now be 
provided with a microscope and thus the 
work is made more interesting and effectual. 


Sub-freshman.—‘‘ Bro. Higgs. I guess 
what we come to school for is to learn, ain't 
it?’’ Bro. Higgs.—‘‘Yes sir.’’ Sub-fresh- 
man.—‘‘ Well, I’ve been a lookin’. around 
here for half an hour to find out where you 
pour the oil into them lamps at. It sure 
don’t come down thru those strings does it?’’ 


Miss May Alexander visited school on 
Monday and became very much interested 
in a, discussion with Hebe Robinson con- 
cerning the ideals of matrimony. We do not 
know what conclusion they came to, but as 
a sign of their friendship (nothing more) 
they exchanged finger rings at parting. 


Webb.—‘‘ How can you tell a level-headed 
nee ** Colton.—‘‘Put a spirit level on his 
ead.”’ 


A. L. Neff was in Salt Lake City dur- 
ing the latter part of last week looking after 
gymnasium business. 


Quite a number of commercial students 
have been ‘‘laid up’’ with sore arms, but so 
far as known none have been seen smoking. 


Students, if you want to see yourself as 
others see you, visit English D. Your books 
are the subject of much discussion there now. 


The working members of the class of 1905 
-—a majority—held a very interesting and 
lively meeting on the 18th inst. ‘‘ Ways and 
Means’”’ to increase class energy and class 
interest was the main topic. The resigna- 
tion of the treasurer, Miss Florence Snyder, 
who has discontinued school, was accepted 
and Miss Leila Kempe was elected in her 
stead. Miss Schofield having been pro- 
moted to the position of chief local editor 
of the White and Blue was released as class 
reporter and Warren A. Colton elected to 
push the pencil and watch the actions of 
class members. 


WHY TROUBLE YOURSELF 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty ready-made Suits, 
Silk Waists, Wool Waists, and Black and Fancy Skirts from 
us. Also a complete line of 


Jackets and Caps in the Latest Styles at 
the howest Prices. — 


IRVINE & SONS, prove city utan. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY 


Skates, Footballs, Boxing Gloves, Baseballs 


and Bats, Basketballs. 


In fact all the. apparatus needed in the 


Sporting World. 115 S. Main St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


ADAM ANDERSON, 
: Photographer. 


SPECIAL RATES GIVEN ON 
GROUP WORK. 


OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE. PROVO, UTAH. 


ARTIST. 


Union Block, = = 


Heck Maiben iGo, 


PAINTS, 
ea ee 


TAILOR BLOCK. 


THOMAS JOHN, 


ATTOREY-AT*LAW, 


MATERIALS. 


PROVO, UTAH. 
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The special class in shorthand, which was 
organized last October, is now prepared to 
join Shorthand C. This denotes good work 
on the part of the students of that class. 


‘*Given free,”’ 
Said Miss Gee, 
“To any 1903, 

A kiss from me.’’ 


Has the Academy clock been vaccinated? 
From the irregular beating of its pulse, and 
its little regard for truthfulness we have 
come to the conclusion that something 
serious must have happened to it. 


Themissionary class in Sunday school is at 
present very much interested in the doctrine 
of pre-existance. Many questions that 
might confront the missionary in the field 
are taken up and satisfactorily explained. 


College hall can now boast of a beautiful 
picture. Miss Alice Reynolds and Mrs. 
Lillian Cannon presented the school with a 
large framed copy of Raphael’s Sistine Ma- 
donna. They are the pioneers in this re- 
gard and we hope that their followers may 
be numerous. 
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Miss Teenie Miller has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Startup Candy Co. as stenog- 
rapher. 


The 1904s are not falling behind in their 
work. Nearly all of the third year classes 
are composed chiefiy of, 1904s. 


During Prof. Hinckley’s lecture Sunday 
evening the lights went out and for some 
few minutes he talked to an audience that 
could neither see nor be seen. Two lamps 
were soon brought, however, and the meet- 
ing went on without further interruptions. 


Mrs. Susa Y. Gates, regular teacher in 
physiology for young ladies, was called 
away to Salt Lake City on Friday after- 
noon. Bro. Hickman kindly consented to 
give the girls a lecture on ‘‘ Food.’ His 
talk was thoroughly good and appreciated. 


Miss Anna Pulsipher, a former 1901, was 
visiting school last Thursday. Miss Pulsi- - 
pher made an excellent record as a student 
and naturally is a very successful teacher. 
Her school has been closed for a short time 
on account of small-pox. Anyone who saw 
Cropper’s smiles could guess the rest. 
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Miss Emily Grimsdell of Salt Lake was 
the main artist at the concert given last 
Friday evening. The lady has a brilliant 
future before her. 


The first debate of the season is on the 
proposition: ‘‘Resolved, That the State 
Board of Health should be upheld in its at- 
titude in regard to vaccination.”’ 


Apostle Lund lectured before the students 
one hour Thursday on Palestine. The in- 
formation he gave the studenis will aid 
them greatly in their biblical study. 


Teacher (in English B): ‘‘How would you 
punctuate this sentence, ‘A ten-dollar bill 
flew round the corner.’** Student: ‘‘I would 
make a dash after it the first thing.’ 


Prof. Andelin began an experiment in a 
class in German in the fourth grade of the 
district school three years ago anda few 
have studied under him since. A German 
scholar recently visiting the city took occa- 
sion to compliment the professor on the 
purity and exactness of their pronunciation. 
The experiment shows that foreign languages 
can be taught successfully in the lower 
grades. 


Prof. Hickman will lecture before the 
teachers’ institute in Nephi next Friday. 


Joseph Featherstone and Edmund Sanders, 
after a month’s practice, have mastered a 
Germansong. They are now waiting for an 
invitation to appear before an audience. 
The gentlemen will respond on short notice. 
Bring them out. 


Dr. J. M. Tanner will deliver a lecture on 
‘‘China and Her People’’ in college hall 
Saturday evening.. Dr. Tanner is a very 
pleasing speaker, and will no doubt give 
valuable information concerning the po- 
litical conditions of the world in respect to 
China. Students will do well to avail them- 
selves of this splendid opportunity. 


Professors Hickman, Tanner and Hinck- 
ley were invited to a miniature banquet 
given in the Hotel Domestie Science on 
Wednesday afternoon. They were enter- 
tained in a most charming manner. The re- 
freshments were both delicate and whole- 
some, being neither rank with grease nor 
sickening with sweetness. The professors 
express themselves as having had a most 
enjoyable time. 
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James P. Jensen iis now in Moroni helping 
to care for his cousin Andrew Jensen who 
has been very ill during the past week. 


A sweet girl they. call miss, 
But a boy is a mister, 

They say heaven is bliss, 
So then, hell must be blister. 


The missionaries remembering their 
achievements of last.semester have organiz- 
ed a base ballteam and intend to make it 
lively for the other classes as soon as the 
weather will permit. 


Evidently the barbarious custom of haz- 
ing as practiced at West Point must stop. 
The sooner it is stamped out the better, as 
it is a blot on American institutions and 
should have been relegated to the past 
years ago. 


Last Monday Prof. Hinckley. went to the 
city to attend a. committee meeting of the State 
Teachers association. The association is 
trying to get a bill thru’the legislature pro- 
viding for the payment .of premiums on:text 
books to be written within the next two 
years: geology, botany, zoology, and na- 
ture study. 


We should. like to know what object: Miss 
Hickman had in. embracing the bashful form 
of Fred Davies the other day inithe physics 
room. 


The library’ of the class of ’97 is still 
growing. Six more volumes, one The Phi- 
losophy of Education, have been received 
recently. 


The Exploring Expedition left the City of 
Mexico on the 18th. From now on more in- 
terest willbe awakened in the perilous travels - 
of the company. 


Leonard Tanner decided that it is not 
good for man to be alone, so he’ took Miss 
Hildur Jensen down to Judge Booth’s. and 
had the knot tied instanter. 


Many changes have taken place in the 
Second domestie ward. The officers as they 
now stand are as follows: James P. Jensen, 
president; Frank L. Wilson and Karl Hop- 
kins, counselors; Phebe Campbell, secretary; 
Maud: Rencher, assistant secretary; Joseph 
F. Smith, chorister; Horace Secrist, as- 
sistant’ chorister,. and) William Lewis, or- 
ganist. 
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Prof. Hickman has received a telegram 
from the state superintendent of the Idaho 
schools, asking him to lecture before the 
teachers of Moscow in the near future. It is 
evident that Prof. Hickman is a favorite not 
only in our own state but also in those ad- 
joining. 


The Literary society was reorganized last 
Saturday night. The following officers 
were elected: D. Webb, president; Sarepta 
Sevey, vice-president: J. I’. Hoyt, secretary: 
O. Jarvis, treasurer: Francis Kirkham. Bert 
Miller, Leo A. Snow and Martha Gee, the 
executive committee. The meeting was un- 
usually interesting for some. The 1903s 
evidently came there with the intention of 
filling the positions with members of their 
class. There was no opposition to Webb, 
and Miss Sevey went in as a natural conse- 
quence: but from then on-jangling seemed to 
be the only order of business. At last after 
Prof. Nelson took the matter in hand things 
were quited down and the elections pro- 
eeeded. Mr. Vance sang ‘‘A lost chord’’, 
Miss Snow and Miss Maiben recited, Miss 
Kemp gave a selection on the piano and 
Prof. Miller delighted the audience with his 
violin solo. 


Prof. Hickman will go to Oasis on Satur- 
day to deliver a lecture before the teachers’ 
institute. 


Owing to Colton’s superior racing quali- 
ties he outstripped Sanders in their race 
Sunday evening from their respective board- 
ing places to Miss Gee’s home. 


The new secretary of the Literary society 
has been under the painful necessity of put- 
ting the former record of the minutes under 
the microscope in a vain attempt to discover 
some good English. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE bas received: no 
official news of the class of 1903. An effort 
is being made to ascertain whether they are 
still on their journey or whether they have 
met ignominious death at the hands of the 
more energetic classes. 


Miss Farnsworth has shown her ingenuity 
and thoughtfulness by making the series of 
book pockets now hanging on the back of 
1902s seats in college hall. Such an ar- 
rangement will not only prolong the life of 
the books but will also improve the appear- 
ance of the room. 
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